10                     LYMAN TRUMBULL

but he reasoned against slavery as being sinful, as a moral and
political evil.

His death and the manner in which he was slain will make
thousands of Abolitionists, and far more than his writings
would have made had he published his paper an hundred years.
This transaction is looked on here, as not only a disgrace to
Alton, but to the whole State. As much as I am opposed to the
immediate emancipation of the slaves and to the doctrine of
Abolitionism, yet I am more opposed to mob violence and out-
rage, and had I been in Alton, I would have cheerfully marched
to the rescue of Mr. Lovejoy and his property.
Yours very affectionately,

LYMAN

After three years of riding on the circuit, Trumbull
was elected, in 1840, a member of the lower house of the
state legislature from St. Clair County. In politics he was
a Democrat as was his father before him. This was the
twelfth general assembly of the state. Among his fellow
members were Abraham Lincoln, E. D. Baker, William
A. Richardson, John J. Hardin, John A. McClernand,
William H. Bissell, Thomas Drummond, and Joseph
Gillespie, all of whom were destined to higher positions.

Trumbull was now twenty-seven years of age. He soon
attracted notice as a debater. His style of speaking was
devoid of ornament, but logical, clear-cut, and dignified,
and it bore the stamp of sincerity. He had a well-
furnished mind, and was never at loss for words. Nor
was he ever intimidated by the number or the prestige of
his opponents. He possessed calm intellectual courage,
and he never declined a challenge to debate; but his man-
ner toward his opponents was always that of a high-bred
gentleman.

., On the 27th of February, 1841, Stephen A. Douglas,
who was Trumbuirs senior by six months, resigned the
office of secretary of state of Illinois to take a seat onended this awful catastrophe which, as you may well sup-
